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O stately tree, so bright and fair, 

Who dost the King’s own purple wear. 

Whose stem He chose and fitly framed 

That holiest form to touch unblamed! 


t Hail Altar!) Awful Victim, hail! 

Whose glorious pains did so prevail; 
Whose life bore death, and did restore 
By dying, life forevermore 
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LNT. 1. 


THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE 


UNITED STATES.” 


\t the Seminary of St. Sulpice in Paris exists 
asociety called **.lrchiconfrert de Notre Dame de 
Compassion,” whose object is to pray for the re- 
turn of England to Catholie Unity. It appears 
to be a large and zealous body, and has branches 
in different parts of France. Monthly reunions 
are held, and 
for the reading of historical articles on 
English Christianity, and especially on the rup- 
ture with the Holy See in the 
These papers are afterwards printed in an ex- 
cellent Bulletin 
!’ Archiconfrert. We have received from their 
director all the numbers for which our 


partly for intercessory prayer 


sixteenth century. 


quarterly, — the Trimestricl de 
hack 
thanks are due, containing much valuable matter. 

In the number for June, 
article upen the Episcopal Church in the United 
States which we cannot refrain from comment- 


1905, we notice an 


ing upon. In the main it gives a sufficiently cor- 
rect history of the establishment of the Church in 
America, and of present conditions, but the con- 
clusions drawn from the facts are pessimistic 
and gloomy in the deal is 
made of the confused conditions in matters of 
discipline, the absence of obedience to authority, 
the clashing of opinions on ritual matters, and 
the prevalence of heretical teaching in the Broad 
Church party. cte 
MORE APPARENT THAN REAL. 
Perhaps it is inevitable that an outsider should 


extreme. \. great 
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so judge us, still we would say that some of these 
conditions are more apparent than real. For in 
stance the constant charge of insubordination 
made against us is undeserved, for the life of th 
Church goes on very quictly and regularly un Ver 
the guilance of those over us in diocesan and 
parochial offices, as a rule. It is the es 
to the rule that get into print and are made to 
We do not 
the 

rationalistic teaching in eur Church, but this is a 


ceptions 


much of by onlookers deny 


grave anxiety is felt bv us at spread of 
danger from which the Roman Chureh is het 
self suffering, especially in France and Austria 
and in the history of the Catholic Church ther 
have been before now ages when error has spread 
within the Church’s own bosom and she has not 
at once been able to cast it out or refute it. \s 
for instance in the davs when 
leavened the Church that the 
“ Athanasius against the whole 


saving arose 


world and the 


world against Athanasius.” 


THE RFAT. TEST. 


The test ts whether these errors have found am 
place in our formularies, or whether our govern 
ing body of Bishops has by legislative act em 
Thank Ged 
there is nething in our formularies which denies 
the Catholic Faith of allages. The writer speaks 
of the grief felt by High Churchmen at the above 
mentioned disorders, and says 


braced error. Such is not the case. 


“that they console 
themselves by saving that it is like the cross that 
Lord, 
Father Faber points out our Lord never said 
that the Church herself should be our Crass” 
No, we can well believe that it was no part of 
the Divine plan that it should be so, but as in 


was laid upon our forgetting that. as 


the natural order we see sometimes the relati 
of mother and child reversed through the a 
ations which come with vears, so it is from time 
to time in the spiritual. Certainly the great saints 
whom Ged has raised up to reform His Church 
in time of special corruption could have said 
truthfully that the Church was their cross: St 
Catharine of Siena when she denounced the sins 
of the Papal Court in the Consistory of Ayvienon: 
Savonarola, as he thundered his warnines from 
the Duomo in Florence, and many another as 


UT OMNES UNUM SINT 


\rianism had so , 


they wept and scourged themselves for the sins 
of the Chureh 


IN HEAVEN, NOT ON EARTH. 


Phe day will come when the Heavenly Bride 
eroom shail present to Himself a Church having 
but. it 
Oy earth the Chureh is made up of 


‘neither spot nor wrinkle :” will be in 
lleaven. 
erring men, and. so 
It be 


\nglicans, to be 


individuals, and these are 
there will always be evils in the Church 
hooves us, both 


patient, both with cach other, and each with our 


Romans and 


own special difficulties. It is very easy tochange 
one’s place to get rid of special difficulties, and 
then find oneself in the midst of a new set even 
more serious than those left behind. But to go 
forward with faith and hope in the place where 
Divine Previdenee has placed us, will, we feel 
sure, hasten the day when the worst of our 
evils—a divide | Christendom—will be a thing of 


the past iW. A 


2. 


MULTUM IN 


PARVO, 


General Samson, for sometime United States 
minister to 
from that country, 
Irizona Republic 


an excerpt? . a 


Fevador, having recently returned 
interview to the 
m, from which the following is 


gave an 


“Are not a large part of the people of Eeuador 
“ True, a 
large per cent. are uneducated, but they are in 
dustrious, hard-working people, and I 


illiterate 7’ was asked of the General. 
believe 
there is less immorality among them, as a race, 

“Are there 
“Yes, but not 
a Protestant church in the whole republic. All 
Catholics. And Tam free to sav that T would 
emphatically oppose the idea of sending a Prot- 
estant missionary to that country. 


than in almost any other nation.” 


many churches in the country ? 


They have a 
Christian religion and are satisfied with it, and 
it is absolutely worse than useless to send Prot 
estant missionaries there 

\fter a banishment of three hundred and fifty 
vears the Benedictines have again returned to 
Ireland. The new settlement is near Enniscorthy 
Dincese of Ferns 


in the 


Few things in Southern California are more 














picturesque, and withal more sad, than the ruins 
‘of the old Franciscan monasteries. But now 
there is hope of their revival and_ restoration. 
Says the Catholic Tidings: 

“Old San Juan Capistrano, lying out in the 
plain between the mountains and the sea with the 
slumber of decades upon it, has come to its own 
Soon the fallen arches will rear them 
selves again. The fallen towers will lift them- 
selves upward in the light of California sunshine. 
For more than half a century now the grasses 
have grown untouched in the deserted patio: the 
buzz of the flies and winged things alone has bro- 
ken the quiet that hovered over the majestic ruin: 
The old bells hung listlessly in their niches. Put 
the end of that is now in sight. At morning 
noon and eventide the bells will ring again. 
wakened from their lethargy at the sound of their 
master’s bidding. San Juan has had much to do 
with the history of Southern 


again. 


California. — Its 
rescue adds anether chapter to its romance.” 


Ralph Adams Cram has given to the public 


through the columns of The Churchman a 
splendid series of illustrated articles upon “ The 
Ruined Abbeys of Great Britain.” How elo- 


quent are those ruins as witnesses in stone to the 


real animus of the much belauded Reformation 
Mr. Cram says: 

“ After all these centuries and in spite of the 
misrepresentations of certain historians we have 
good ground for holding that the reports of the 
emissaries on visitation of monasteries appointe:! 
by Henry VIIT. are little more than malignant 
lies, or at least scurrilous stories gathered from 
pothouse and hovel, and as Green admits in his 
‘History of the English People,’ grossly exagger 
ated at that. Tt is an actual matter of fact that 
every indictment against the monks and nuns of 
the period rests on the sole and totally unsub- 
stantiated word of Tondon, Legh, Lavton and 
Rice, and no man would condemn a dog to-day 
on the oath of any of these worthies.” 


It is about thirty-five years since the Lutherans 
and other Protestant bodies began an earnest 
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campaign for the conversion of Rome. Their 
success has not been great. There were at that 
time over four thousand Protestants resident in 
Rome. 


There are now six thousand, or about 
one per cent. of the total population. In the 
meanwhile the city has doubled in size. Nor has 
the small Protestant gain come through the con- 
version of the native Italians of Rome but from 
the increase of foreign residents. It has been 
computed that every native born Italian, who has 
turned Protestant has been converted at an outlay 
of somehting like forty thousand dollars. Surely 
Protestant money could be more wisely invested. 

The present vear of grace is the seven hun- 
dredth anniversary of the 
Francis of Assisi. 


conversion of St. 
\n international committee 
has been appointed to arrange fer some fitting 
celebration of an event which so profoundly 


affected the whole Christian world, 


The late Bishop of Argyll and the Tsles, Chin- 
nery Haldane, had a true devotion to the Mother 
of GOD. While, like Cardinal Newman, he de 
plored the excesses of Marian devotion displayed 
in certain quarters, he nevertheless set an ex- 
ample which the entire Anglican Episcopate 
certainly would do well to follow. T. T. TB. in 
the Church Times says: 

“Tn his own chapel, a picture of Our Ladv 
and the Holy Child hangs near the altar, before 
which flowers are placed, and candles burn at 
times of praver: he approved of the erection of 
a similar shrine in his parish church (St. Bride's, 
Nether Lochaber), and of the setting up of a 
statue of the Virgin and Child, before 
flowers and lighted candles are placed in his 
Cathedral at Cumbrae. In a letter to myself he 
expressed his pleasure at finding that Keble’s 
verses, ‘Ave Maria, blessed maid, etc.,.’ were sung 
in a church in his diocese. And on his death- 
bed, when a friend sent him water from Lourdes 
to drink, in the hope of a miraculous recovery, he 
declined, because he could not be sure, he said. 
that what was said about Lourdes could claim 
Catholic sanction, and not (to quote his own 
words) because of ‘any want of the deepest ven 


which 
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eration for, and devotion to, Our Blessed 


Lady.” 


Thirteen years ago we are informed there was 
not in the Diocese of Oregon one Anglican 
Church which had a cross upon the Altar (ex- 
cept the Bishop’s chapel). A devout layman, 
Henry Davenport by name, determined to 
remedy this and created the “ Davenport Fund” 
for the purpose of making “ the churches of the 
Diocese of Oregon more churchlike.” There is 
hardly a parish or mission in the diocese which 
has not been made more Catholic in its appoint- 
ments by reason of this fund. Not only do 
crosses of brass and carved wood surmount the 
Altars everywhere as they should, but Mass anJ 
vesper lights and Eucharistic vestments are 
being provided out of this fund as well as proper 
vessels for the administration of the Sacraments. 
It would be well, if Catholic laymen of wealth 
were to establish a similar fund in every diocese 


in the land. 





The following quotation is from the letter of 
an English Churchwoman : 7 

“T do hope and trust the troubles that seem 
in store for our dear Mother of England will not 
cause a stampede among the clergy and send 
them over to Rome. It is dreadful to me to hear 
them say, ‘If that happened or this happened 
our position would not be tenable, there would be 
nothing for us but to go.’ Such action wotild be 
no better than divorce. If a man were to say to 
his wife, ‘T will be faithful to you, so long as vou 
do this, that or the other, but not unless,’ what 
woman would give a fig for such love, and yet 
some of our best priests talk like that. It is like 
the time of St. Paul’s shipwreck, ‘ Except these 
abide in the ship, you cannot be saved.’ If the 
Catholic party leave the Church, she would be in 
a bad way. Still I firmly believe she would and 
will weather the worst storms. Rev. Mother 


THE CONSISTENCY OF A BELIEF IN 
ANGLICAN ORDERS. 





A STUDY IN MENTAL PROCESS 





It is said that when woman was made fron 
man she received the gift of intuition, while he 
retained the power of reasoning. 
true to common experience that a woman can be 
intuitively sympathetic and perceptive to things 
which are hidden from a man’s blunter sense. 
While a short argument with a woman will con 
vince any man that reasoning is not woman's 
strong point. Of course there are exceptions. 

The question of the relation between intuition 
and reason open up a most fascinating study of 
thought. Which is the most valuable, which the 
highest and which the most trustworthy mental 
gift? Much may be said on either side 
tuition is most dangerous, inasmuch as it often 
Thus one person 
may have an intense dislike to another because 
intuitively he is sure that person is guilty of 
some grave defect. A third person happens to 


It is certainly 


In- 


depends upon superficialities. 


| possess the full facts of the case and knows that 


—— said the other day, ‘Pusey and Keble and | 


Liddon did not cling to a dead church.” Her 
strong, firm faith is very refreshing.” 





intuition has led the accuser astray. On the 
other hand many of the most precious truths in 
life are derived not from reason but from ‘in- 
tuition. The existence of GOD is to most people 
a knowledge gained by irituition rather than by 
reason. And again there are many men, who if 
intuitively convincec of any fact will hesitate 
before accepting a contrary statement proved t 
them by reason. A clever fatalist may argue t 
an ordinary man that he has no free-will and 
shew him that logically he is correct. But the 
ordinary man knows by intuition that he does 
possess that gift moreover he perceives 
through experience that reason leads its victims 
astray. 

It is a difficult problem. Personally, I am a lit- 
tle incredulous that logic, given a fair and com- 
plete premise, ever goes wrong. But there are 
certainly laws which assert themselves in connec- 
tion with this problem and somewhat clear away 


and 


the difficulties. Intuition is entirely personal. No 
one is bound to be guided by 
intuition. 


another man’s 
A man should accept the state- 
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ments intuition makes to him where reason is 
absent. Where reason and 
at contrary results and both face their vic 

tim with equal claims upon his credulity the 
problem is certainly more complicated. Dut 
on the whole it may be laid down as a guiding 
principle that a man should follow his reason 
rather than his intuitive powers. He may check 
the result by finding out whether other men have 
arrived at a similar conclusion through similar 
reasoning. But in the main he will be foolish if 
he trusts to the blind guiding of his intuition. 


intuition «arrive 


An article which interested, and somewhat 
amused me, appeared in the Tablet (R. C.) for 
March 9. which condemned the position held 
by Tut Lamp as an impossible one, because to 
accept the authority of Rome de jure and at the 
same time to deny Rome's verdict re Anglican 
Orders was contradictory and illogical. At first 
sight this condemnation will probably appeal to 
the average man, for to accept the authority of 
Rome and then to turn round and say Rome has 
erred in pronouncing Anglican Orders invalid is 
to a superficial observer a clear contradiction 
And yet how does this stand when observed from 
the region of reason and intuition? In order to 
come to a definite decision let us, for a moment, 
observe what mental process takes place when 
authority is obeyed. 


To obey authority is to accept someone else's 
reasoning who has a claim upon our credulity. 
We may decide to admit that claim by means of 
either reascn or intuition; but having done so 
what mental operation do we perform in accept- 
ing the reasoning of this person or intuition? 
For instance we decide to accept either by reason- 
ing out that it is wisest to do so, or by an intuitive 
instinct that it is right, the statements of astro- 
nomical science. That science tells us that by 
reasoning out certain mathematical propositions 
it has discovered that the moon is 90,000,000 
miles from the earth. We accept that statement 
unreservedly, but most of us neither bring our 
reasoning or intuitive powers into operation by 
doing so, because neither our reason or intuition 
have anything to say on the matter. Let us 


suppose, however, we have studied science on our 


7 a sitiinguinges 
own account and have come to the conclusion, by 
reasoning the matter out, that the moon is only 
one million miles away from us. The question 
whether or no we sink our reasoning to that of 
the authoritative scientific assertion depends en- 
tirely how far we consider that authority is 
authoritative. If we believe that the assertions of 
astronomy are liable to be erroneous we shall 
cling to the conclusions our own reasoning has 
given us; in which case astronomical science is 
really no authority to us at all. If, however, we 
are convinced that a science whose assertions have 
stood the test of time and which has been un- 
questionably accepted as an authority by all think- 
ing mankind, is more reliable than individual 
reasoning, we shall admit that we have been led 
astray and shall accept its conclusions rather than 
our own. It is the same thing with intuition. A 
parent tells us we have never been to Scotland 
before. We, when we arrive there, have an in 
tuitive conviction that we have at some previous 
time seen and been present in the place. Is in- 
tuition to give way to the statement of parental 
authority? Once again the answer entirely de- 
pends whether or no we accept our parent's 
knowledge of our past history. If so, we shall 
not trust our intuition ; if we feel that our parent's 
statements are, for some reason or other, likely 
to be incorrect we shall be guided by our intuition. 


We therefore arrive at the following rules, 
more complete than those which we evolved at 
the commencement of this essay. Where we have 
a statement made by our intuition and our reason 
is silent, we are guided by our intuition. Where 
our reason and our intuition arrive at contrary 
conclusions we accept our reason and not our in- 
tuition. Where the reasoning of some one claim- 
ing to be an authority arrives at a different con- 
clusion to that of our reason or intuition, we de- 
cide first how far we accept that authority, and 
then, having clearly marked out the region in 
which that authority is no authority to us, we 
give up or retain the findings of our intuition or 
reason according to whether the case in point 
falls within that aforesaid region or not. 

Let us now come back to the attack made by 
The Tablet “ that it is illogical to accept the 
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authority of Rome and yet deny Rome's verdict re 
Anglican Orders.” The whoie question, as we 
have seen, depends upon how far we accept the 
authority of Rome. No Roman Catholic «ccepts 
that authority in an unlimited area. Were the 
Pope or a General Council of the Church to de- 
clare, to take an extreme imstance, that the 
English Rugby team were better at football than 
the New Zealanders, no Roman Catholic would 
necessarily accept that declaration because the 
Church would be speaking outside the region in 
which the Roman Catholic Church accepts its 
authority (viz. faith and morals). His own 
reasoning or intuition would tell him that the 
New Zealanders were infinitely superior athletes 
and he would aggordingly retain the verdict of 
his own reason. 


The position, as I understand it, of Tae Lamr 
is that when Rome through the Pope speaks ¢r 
Cathedra on faith or morals, Rome is infallible, 
but that outside that region she is not. Does a 
verdict on Anglican Orders fall within that re- 
gion? To the mind of Tue Lamp, and to my own 
mind, it does not. Such a verdict as the opinion 
of an expert, but (in this region) fallible, body 
would naturally be given a respectful consider- 
ation; but if after that consideration personal 
reason or intuition still arrived at a different cen- 
clusion, the conclusions of that reason or in- 
tuition ought to be followed. 

Personally, and I state my own views as being 
probably not peculiar, it is intuition rather than 
reason, which tells me Anglican Orders are valid, 
ar intuition moreover built on some years of ex- 
perience. I have read both sides of the case and 
the arguments become in time so extremely maz- 
ing that my reason does not return a sufficiently 
definite answer. But intuition does. I cannot 
doubt that the absolutions which I have received, 
that the Host which I have worshipped, and that 
the communions which I have made, are valid 
and real in every sense of the word. If I have 


been deluded, the delusion has been so intense 
that I am certainly a maniac, who should be con- 
fined within a mad-house. And I should main- 
tain that logically and consistently I am correct 
in holding my intuitive conviction, because I can- 








not accept as infallible a Roman, Orthodox, Old 
Catholic, or Protestant verdict on my Anglican 
Orders. 

Lastly, I do not imply that a Roman Catholic 
is correspondingly inconsistent in accepting the 
verdict of Rome on this matter, even though he 
would not regard it as coming within the region 
in which the Church speaks infallibly. There is 
such a thing as disciplinary acceptance. strange 
though it may sound to Anglican ears. An 
official attitude is defined and must be adhered to 
by all individuals concerned, whatever the prrvate 
belief. This is foo large a subject to embark upon 
now. But I would imstance that the duty of an 
Englishman, who felt his country to be wrong in 
the South African controversy would be to re- 
gard the Boers as his foes for the time being and, 
if necessary, to fight against them. The question 
of Anglican Orders in this light becomes merely 
technical. Rome has to officially declare her 
attitude towards them, and her members must 
therefore accept that attitude. Otherwise one 
Roman Bishop would be unconditionally ordain- 
ing converts from the Anglican Clergy, who 
wished to enter the Roman priesthood, another 
Bishop would be conditionally ordaining them, 
and another refusing to ordain them at all. Such 
a principle in the interests of order would be im- 
possible, and an official attitude must therefore 
be defined and observed. But such an attitude 
would not necessarily affect the private con- 
victions of any Catholics, nor would it certainly 
wrench me from a belief which intuition with no 
uncertain voice has led me to embrace. 


ARCHIBALD KENNETH. 





Dom John , O.S.B., will deliver the 
Lecture before the Society of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury (Students of the Church in the 
West) at the London meeting to be held on 
Tuesday, May 15. The subject will be a most 
interesting one, “Infallibility in the light of the 
first Eight Councils.” s, Green & Co. 
advertise the following publications of the So 


ciety. 

England and the Holy See (2nd edition) 3s. 
6d. 

Rome and Reunion, Inaugural Lecture by the 


President, Spencer Jones, M. A. . 
Infallibility by Ve Rev. Vincent McNabb, 
O. P. 
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JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, CARDINAL. 





THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. 
XV. 

So important and far reaching is the principle 
of tradition and so significant is the sermon in 
which Keble appeals to it that I shall venture to 
say some further words about it. As the preacher 
proceeds he discloses the kind of arguments that 
he had to contend against then, and they are very 
much the same as we meet with to-day 

Some urge that “the very notion of such tra- 
dition is a mere dream and extravagance ; ”’ some 
plead against it “the uncertainty of history, the 
loss or probable corruption of records, the ex- 
ceptions, deviations, interruptions which have 
occurred through the temporary prevalence of | 
tyranny, heresy or schism;” to which, Keble re- 
plies that if such would be consistent they must 
“deny the validity of the most important portion 
of the laws of this, and of most other old coun- 
tries.” And this he follows up with a passage 
we have quoted before but which we repeat again 
as showing with what fear and trembling, with 
what caution and even misgiving he puts in his 
plea. It is as if a man were attempting to bring 
in a bombshell and expected every moment to see 
and hear the loud explosion of its bursting. 

Let his words be carefully weighed, for they 
throw a flood of light on the revolutionary charac- 
ter of the Oxford Movement and make it evident 
that the general sentiment of the moment was 
the Bible and the Bible only the religion of 
Protestants—that dangerous heresy which per- 
haps more than any other bars the way to that re- 
covery of Catholic unity which we all of us have 
at heart. 

“Tt is not,” he says, “ antecedently impossible 
that a system of tradition subsidiary to the Scrip- 
tures might yet exist in the Commonwealth or 
City of God.” 

“It is not antecedently impossible ;"—such 
cautious and restrained language recalls the tone 
of Bishop Butler in his analogy, addressing him- 
self to an audience that was surrendering itself 
to Deism and unbelief ; his aim being to pave the 
way for the due consideration of Christianity. 

So here Keble seems to say ,“ I know the mind | 








| of the Church of England at this moment: the 


prevailing belief is that religion and the text of 
the Bible are synonymous expressions and that 
every man can make out a religion for himself 
out of the Bible, but I wish to show that at least 
there is something to be said for the principle of 
tradition ; and if I can once win the consent of 
the English people to the principle, they may 
perhaps then be disposed to investigate the mat- 
ter. , 
THE THREE FIELDS. 

Keble then marks out three fields in which we 
“can only advance satisfactorily and safely by 
constant appeal to tradition.” 

Anglicans, he says, are so used to trace the 
creeds in the Scriptures that @hey came to im- 


| agine that it was from the Scriptures that they 


learned them. “But there are few, surely, who on 
careful recollection, would not be compelled to 
acknowledge (observe it is a large body of the 
clergy, not of the laity, he is addressing; and it 
is plain that he has yet to convert them)—to 
acknowledge that the Creed or some correspond- 
ing catechetical instruction had prepossessed them 
with these truths, before ever they thought of 
proving them from Holy Writ.” 

He then goes on to point out that the Nicene 
Creed had its origin not from Scripture but from 
tradition. “The three hundred Bishops who join- 
ed in its promulgation did not profess to have 
collected it out of the Bible, but simply to express 
the faith which each of them had found in the 
Church which he represented, received by tra- 
dition from the Apostles.” It was the “ faith of 
the Church from the beginning” that was put 
forward to refute the Arians at Nice. 


INTERPRETATION OF SCRIPTURE. 

Here's the second field of tradition ; most of us, 
as he points out being unconsciously indebted to 
the ancient Catholic tradition for this—such 
passages as John iii. 3-5 for baptismal regener- 
ation, and the many references to Wisdom in the 
book of Proverbs and the interpretation which 
tradition alone teaches by which we identify Wis- 
dom with the second Person in the Blessed Trin- 
ity. On subjects such as these there was “a con- 
stant agreement in the early Church.” 
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DISCIPLINE. 

And the third field is Discipline, formularies 
and rites of the Church of Christ. Here the | 
Bible witnesses to the existence of a regular sys- | 
tem to which however it merely alludes in a frag- 
mentary fashion, without describing it. We keep 
Sunday, for instance, and enjoin the duty of | 
keeping it upon our people; but where does it 
say this in the Bible; we can enforce it only upon 
the authority of the Church acting under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, gs handed down to 
us in tradition. 

So with the Holy Eucharist: it is,only by look- 
ing into the primitive liturgies, a Main branch of 
tradition, that we “ can find assurance that in the 
Holy Eucharist @H comsecrate as the Apostles 
did.” 

Thus on the one hand we find Keble assuring 
a vast congregation of educated clergy in Win- 
chester Cathedral that at the moment “ tradition ” 
was “an unpalatable word to most of us,” so 
that “ we love not to allow that in any sense we 
rest our faith and practice upon it;” while on the 
other hand he is able, of course, to show that in 
regard to matters of Discipline, Interpretation, | 
and Doctrine “ we have fragments of Apostolical 
practice and teaching most needful to guide us 
in the right use of Holy Scripture.” 

Then follows a passage of great significance 
when we recollect the evidence upon which the 
primacy of the Holy See is based. In any case, 
Keble says, ““ We cannot surely deny such claims | 
to those rules in which all primitive councils are 
uniform, those rites and formularies which are 
found in all primitive liturgies, and those inter- 
pretations and principles of interpretation in | 
which all orthodox Fathers agree.’ 

Our readers may think some of this heavy read- 
ing; but let them be patient with it; reunion, like | 
other good and great ends, is not to be achieved | 
without pain ; and we shall have taken a step for- 
ward if we demonstrate the parallel that undoubt- 
edly exists between the principle here expounded 
by Keble and the representative teaching of the 
Roman Church on the same subject. 

Here is the issue: A Protestant will plead “The 
Bible by itself is all you need; and from it you 
can find out for yourself all you need to know of 


religion.” Keble answers “No; the Bible itself 
points us outside itself ; and the Bible itself is but 
a portion of that entire tradition, some of it writ- 
ten, some unwritten, by means of which the 
Apostles are teaching us to this very day the 
faith of the Catholic Church by which alone we 
age saved.” 

To recover the principle of tradition is thus to 
recover a str t of contact with the Holy 
Church throughout all the world 

Next month I will give the impression of a 
representative German Koman Catholic upon this 
same subject, showing how strong a bearjng the 
principle of tradition has upon the doctrine of 
infallibility, and how impossible it is to under- 


| stand the one unless we firmly grasp the other. 


Dr. Schanz shall be my guide then, as Kreble 
has been my teacher now. 





TO JESUS THE NAZARENE. 





Closest to men, thou pitying Son of Man, 

And thrilled from crown to foot with fellowship, 
Yet most apart and strange, lonely as God,- 
Dwell in my heart, remote and intimate Onc! 
Brother of all the world, 1 come to Thee! 


Gentle as she who nursed Thee at her breast 
(Yet what a lash of lightnings once Thy tongue 
To scourge the hypocrite and Pharisee ! )}— 
Nerve Thou my arm, O meek, O mighty Onc! 
Champion of all who fail, I fly to Thee! 


O Man of Sorrows, with the wounded hands,— 
For chapiet, thorns; for throne, a pagan ¢ross; 
Bowed with the woe and agony of time, 

Yet loved by children and the feasting guests,— 
I bring my suffering, joyful heart to Thee 


Chaste as the virginal lily on her stem, 

Yet in each hot, full pulse, each tropic vein, 
More filled with feeling than the flow’r with sun; 
No anchorite,—hale, sinewy, warm with love,- 

1 come in youth's high tide of bliss to Thee. 


O Christ of contrasts, infinite paradox, 

Yet life’s explainer, solvent harmony, 

Frail strength, pure passion, meek austerity, 

And the white splendor of these darken’d years,— 

I lean my wondering, wayward heart on Thine 
—KNOWLES. 





More funds are needed for the work of the Union 
That Nothing Be Lost which specially r ~ the = 
and aids Catholic Missions at home and abroad 


tributions may be sent care of Tue Lamp or direct _o 


the Temseuver, Mr. E. W. Gregory, 273 Broadway, New 
York City. 
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REFORMATION PERIOD. 





X. 





FAREWELL TO HENRY VIII. 

It is important to note and appreciate the suc- 
cessive steps by which the rule of the Pope in 
spirituals was stamped out. 

We have scen that in the political plane the 
Fons et origo of the mischief was the fact that 
Henry could not get his own way with the Pope 
in the matter of the divorce: he had written his 
famous book against Luther and in defence 
of Papal claims in which, as we have seen, he | 
expressly based those claims upon a divine and 
not merely a human foundation. He insisted 
upon the de jure divino basis in an argument 
upon the subject with Sir Thomas More, so that 
he had plainly disclosed his belief which was at | 
that time the formal belief of the whole Catholic 
Church as to the Holy See; and he could not in | 
consistency throw over that See without at least 
some previous show of submission te it. Hence 
his appeal to the Pope in the matter of Catherine ; 
hence also his importunity and even threat that | 
the Pope must decide it in his favour. And when | 
this failed, and Cranmer came forward with his | 
suggestion that the Universities of Europe should | 
be consulted the subsequent report was managed 
in the King’s favour, and so the onus seemed to 
be thrown upon the Pope of defending himself 
against the alleged opinion of Europe. Finally | 
when it was plain to Henry that the Pope would | 
not yield he adopted a new and more convenient | 
theory on the government of the Church. Cran- | 
mer made a first contribution towards this 
attitude and Cromwell completed it. 

To appreciate this as it is brought to a point in 
the correspondence between the King and Con- 
vocation we must clearly grasp the meaning of 
terms 








PROTECTOR AND HEAD. 

In the matter of the clerical compensation 
granted by Convocation for the praemunire 
Henry insisted upon five several revisions in the 
document. 

We are only here concerned with the first 





and second of these: the first required the in- 





sertion of the title “Supreme Head” ; and the sec- 
ond was an “acknowledgment that the King had 
protected the clergy from the efforts of the ‘New 
Gospellers’ to lay violent hands on their possess- 
ions, and so had exalted them to minister to God 
in peace’—and here comes the second critical 
point :— 

“In the cure of the souls committed to his 
Majesty.” 

Now over these and also over the other clauses 
a protracted struggle took place between the 
King and the clergy; the latter guarded against 
the inference that the “cure of souls” was com- 
mitted to the’ King in an ecclesiastical sense, 
while admitting of course that the nation as 
such was subject to its ru the other hand 
the “Supreme Head” clause Was evidently a more 
delicate matter still. 

How did this clause run? It ran thus :— 

“Of the English Church and clergy, whose 
Protector and Supreme Head he alone is.” 

We must underline the terms “Protector” and 
“Supreme Head,” and separate them off for 
special consideration. This is the first step; and 
the next step is to read the whole sentence in con- 
nection with the one we have already quoted as 
to “the cure of souls.” 

2. “Protector.” It must be duly remember- 
ed that in early Catholic times the Sovereign was 
acknowledged as the Protector, the advocatus 
of the Church in this country “just as the Em- 
peror was regarded in Christendom as the special 
defender of the Church of Rome.” 

Henry, like any other king, was bound to pro- 
tect his people from all harm, and heresy is harm 
of a serious kind—so far the term “Protector” 
can be allowed to pass. 

2. But what of the subsequent term “Supreme 
Head?’ Does not this reflect a light upon the 
protectorate? Does it not give to it an interpre- 
tation which practically makes it a new thing? 
It is here that we seem to detect the cunning hand 
of Cromwell: if he could get these terms through 
together now, and get them accepted by the 
clergy in some sense he had his own precise and 
impertinent sense ready for a later stage in this 
subtle game of force and fraud. 

3. Cure of souls. Now by refusing to allow 
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to the King this abnormal claim and by inserting | 
the clause “ So far as the law of Christ allows ” 
in order to impose a limit upon the term “Su- | 
preme Head,” the clergy showed that Henry was 
not to be accepted as Supreme Head in spirituals. 
And a further proof of this appears in Warham’s 
words on his death bed that the title was “not to 
be twisted in derogation of the Roman Pontiff 
or the Apostolic See.” 

Thus in order to appreciate the position we 
must clearly discern the sense in which the clergy 
allowed the term “Supreme Head” to pass. We 
have our own notion now of what Henry and 
Cromwell intended the expression to mean then ; 
but we must never forget that the clergy declined 
to accept it so; and. ghat when Henry deliberately 
omitted the saving Clause in a subsequent act of 
Parliament he was doing an arbitrary and dis- 
honest thing and forcing upon the country an 
interpretation which neither the country nor the 
Church had constitutionally accepted. You must 
be careful to look at the term in its context or you 
will come to the false conclusion that Convocation 
in 1534 acknowledged Henry as Supreme Head i= 
spirituals as well as temporals;—a momentous 


admission against which they most carefully 
guarded themselves. 
1535- 
JANUARY TO AUGUST. . 
Dr. Gairdner describes this as “a marked 


period” in the reign of Henry, as being “the 
very crisis of royal supremacy and of a totally 
new order in the Church.” 

Thus the precise steps in the change dieclose 
themselves thus: 

1. The Submission of the Clergy. 

2. The Order in Council. 

3- Parliamentary Enactment. 


“On the 15th of January the new title was by 


a decree of Council incerporated in the King’s 
style; and so far as regards external form the 
revolution “ was complete.” 

Thus to recur to the sentence of the Pope so 
as to view the situation as a whole it is easy to 
work out a little kalendar for the correctness 
of which we must refer our readers to the 
original documents themselves. 

1527. Henry set the divorce ball rolling. 





1534. March 23rd the Pope gave sentence in 
favor of Katherine. 

March 25th. “ Henry commanded the preach- 
ers for Easter to say the worst they ss 
could against the Pope. . . he 
also commanded that the statutes made i in Parlia- 
ment, which he “ had suspended and reserve: 
pectore till St. John’s day, should be inetedbade 
published.” (State Papers, Vol. vii. p. 193.) 

May 1. Controversy between the King and 
Convocation over “ Supreme Head ”’ clause. 
1535. Order in Council incorporating the title 
“Supreme Head” in the King’s style. Parlia- 
mentary enactment enforcing the recognition of 
it. 

Henry’s chief instruments and agents in this 
work were Cranmer, who managed the divorce 
for him and proceeded to manage the clergy 
and their pulpits until Cromwell was ready to 
come forward as Vicar-General, to take the reins 
of government both in spirituals and temporals 
into his own hands, and advise Henry to organise 
a “ National Church” which should be independ- 
ent of the Holy See in all things. 

When the newspapers are kept away from your 
house, so as to shut out the external world, when 
you know that spies are waiting to catch you in 
your words lest you shall question the wisdom of 
such a step, when sermons are carefully pre- 
pared by order confirming you in your isolation 
and presenting only one side of the argument, 
and when the censures of spiritual authority 
against what is being done are carefully shut out 
it is not difficult to prophesy the result and yet 
Hlenry and Cromwell did this and much more 
than this in order to consign the Holy See to 
oblivion and to remove all the adhesions, spiritual 
as well as temporal, between England and Rome. 

In case our readers have not yet seen Father 
Iiugh Benson’s famous novel, “The King’s 
Achievement,” they will find in that the outline 
of about what we have said, but illuminated with 
the genius of the author so as to invest the entire 
subject with a new and extraordinary interest. 

And with this article we shall say good bye to 
Henry; merely pausing to remind our readers, 
that altho Henry’s drastic changes were some- 
| what modified at a later date, it was what he did 

in 1534 and 1535 that made it possible for Eliza- 
' beth to do what she did in 1559. 
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THE CATHOLIC REMNANT. 


There has always been in the Church of Eng- 
land from the days of Elizabeth a Catholic rem- 
nant corresponding to the “ Seven Thousand in 
Israel” of Elijah’s day. An interesting bit of 
evidence confirmatory of this has come to us in 
the shape of a letter from an Englishwoman, very 
advanced in years, but keen and vigorous in in- 
tellect. The following extract will, we think, 
interest our readers. 

“I am sure you will think me an instance of 
the ‘ tenability’ of your position. I am also one 
of the existence of more Catholicity in the 
Georgian Church than is usually supposed. My 
mother was a parishioner of the Rev. H. Handley 
Norris, Rector of Hackney, then a fashionable 
suburb of London, and the preacher of a High 
Church group, not dry, which contained Joshua 
Watson, long the secretary of the S. P. G. and 
others and which has been mentioned as one of 
the feeders of the Catholic revival. 

“My mother left Hackney in 1819 but could 
depose that the Saints’ Days were kept and that 
she saw old ladies attending their services with 
their prayer books from her school room win- 
dow. From her I got fast hold of the truth that 
there was a body of definite Church doctrine to 
be held beside the Bible and that the former was 
the keeper of the latter. 

“The Oxford Movement began to be much 
talked about when I was twelve years old and | 
well remember that while it brightened up every- 
thing, it seemed to teach me nothing new except 
that one need not any longer feel inimical to 
Roman Catholics. Then from a child I browsed 
in a splendid library, patristic and English, that 
my father possessed. In my later age I have gone 
to France for two months every year and ad- 
mired the work of the persecuted Church of 
France. Speaking the other day to a Sister of St. 
Vincent de Paul, who had been an _ English 
Catholic, and telling her that my father, a clergy- 
man, said, when he saw a procession of the Host 
abroad, ‘ For the life of me, I could not help 
taking my hat off,’ and also remarking that be- 
cause of him I could not ‘go over ’—the sister 


would tell you to join us, as I did twenty years 


ago, as the only thing to do.’ But to me it 
seemed absurd as I had certainly learned the 
Catholic faith in an English rectory, to transfer 
myself singly to the Roman Branch of the 
Church, however I might love it, or know it to 
love. You will understand that I have troubled 
you with these personalities only because I think 
they are typical. 

“T was in Rome in June in 1901, when Pro- 
testant and vaudois lecturers and English and 
other visitors had fled, and I saw the great 
Christian city untalked to. Over the East End 
of St. Peter’s there is in large letters—as vou 
may know—the text, “Feed My Lambs, &<.” 
and I noticed that the phrgse “Scio quia diligo 
Te” came conspicuously into view over the Altar. 
Whenever I think of Rome I think of those 
words, which are so true of her: ‘Scio quia 


diligo Te.’ ” 





SELF EXAMINATION. 





Translated from the French. 


Those who witnessed the war and the Com- 
mune and then assisted at the resurrection of 
France, tell us how much they are struck by the 
resemblance which the state of the country in 
1870 bears to the state of the Church at the pres- 
ent moment. In 1870 France had fine regiments ; 
they were accustomed to victory. War was de- 
clared with enthusiasm and everything was 
straightened out afterwards. Method, system, 
was looked upon with a contempt which the 
happy march of events seemed to justify. 


But it was method that beat our troops. Von 
Moltke annihilated them scientifically. The ad- 
versaries of the Church have acted in the same 
way; their battalions too have had their Sedan 
and their Metz; and we have known internal 
dissensions in the face of the enemy. But the 
same restoration is in preparation. With less 
waving of plumes, less brilliant coloring, we are 

| acquiring more cohesion, a greater spirit of self- 
| sacrifice, a surer technique. We shall have per- 


said: ‘If your father could speak to you now, he ‘ sonal service, obligatory for all, and we shall be 
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less anxious to fight than to first establish our 
position. 

The restoration of the Church will not be ac- 
complished as quickly, perhaps, as that of the | 
country after the war, but we can make it as 
lasting. 

It would seem that in the life of Churches, as 
in individuals, there comes a time for sincere and 
rigorous self-examination. Sudden crises, and | 
painful and revolting symptoms are always ex- | 
plained by some hidden reason. One never gets | 

| 
| 


| 
| 


anything that is not deserved. If the machine 
breaks down it is because there is something out | 
of order. Let us know how to profit by the les- | 


son. 

We have that chance to-day, we are being | 
chastised. We hav® the other chance of being | 
excluded from power, the exercise of which al- 
ways weakens us. Our adversaries who will find | 
themselves our best friends, give us thus time | 
to see clearly into our affairs, and this done to | 
reform ourselves. Let us prepare surely, but 
without haste for the silent triumph of to 
morrow. 

The first virtue we must acquire is perfect 
humility. No belief accomplishes its object un- | 
less it is perfectly humble. God has not admit- 
ted us to His private counsels. We act too often | 
as though He had. Nevertheless rather severe | 
and frequent trials might have taught us not to | 
ignore the fate of an idea, and the remote re-.| 
bound which it may have. If a man, even lately, 
had been free, as some have recently thought | 
themselves, to decree the birth or the death of | 
some principle, who then among us would have | 
chosen, in cold blood, the suppression of the tem- 
poral power of the Pope, the Congregations and | 
the Concordat ; or else would have permitted So- | 
cialism, the doctrine of evolution, and the Higher 
Criticism to see the light ? 

Nevertheless it is owing to these that the 
greatest victories of the Church will take place. 
If the whole modern development seems to be | 
against the Church, or to proclaim its approach- | 


ing downfall, the fault is our own to believe it. 


and let it be believed. But God is no more bound | 


by a form of virtue than by a theory of* matter. 


It is useless to deny facts. It is only necessary 
to look at them more steadily and more broadly 
in order to aid the inevitable work which one 
foresees, the hastening of the destruction of use- 
less, or dangerous additions, and the maturing of 


in serving her. 


the good fruit. It is thus one recreates nature | 








The Catholic should first undentend what is 
done around him, and often against him 

He must not pretend to absolute impartia 
he knows it to be impossible, but in his ocean 
es he must keep that always in view. He will 
arrive, therefore, with a strong natural bias, but 
no set theory, at the particular point which: he 
means to examine. Through it all he will have 
the innate feeling that God is, but also the con 
viction that we do not understand the ways of 


His bias will not hamper him but will point 
out to him what is most interesting, and the 
questions to be considered, and he will not even 
try at this time to foresee a possible answer. He 
will only desire passionately to see justly. 

The results of criticism, the judgment of his- 
tory, the conclusions of biology, will perhaps 
upset him but he will not let his anxiety obscure 
his judgment. He will get out of the habit of 
thinking that God hides himself in domains that 
have not yet been explored. He will find Him in 
the broad daylight of facts, in what transpires 
around us. He will not think that a pseudo-ori- 
ental critique ruins the inspiration of the Bible. 
He will rather see in the latter the stamp of the 
Church, to whom instruction only, and not the 
man who gives it, matters. 

He will not be willing to subordinate Catholi- 
cism to historical examination. If the unique 
place of Catholicism among all religious socie- 
ties must manifest itself some day to the observer 
it will not be until one has exhausted the com- 
parisons between them all. At this point a little 
fact, hitherto unobserved, will reveal to us that 
matter which is the same in both cases is differ- 
ently utilized, serves different ends, is destined, 


| here to immobility, to a slow death, there to de- 


t. 

Under exterior resemblances, repetitions, built- 
up structures, an imperceptible something will 
reveal the original soul of a movement, the true 
ay the imprint of the Eternal. At the end 

a long and laborious task the Catholic will 
aa in order to interpret his amassed facts, re- 
vert to his original bias, now precise, and en- 
larged. He will dare a great deal. He will have 
earned the right to be troubled, neither by the ev- 
idence against him, nor by the obstacles he wil! 
encounter on the way. The result will be differ- 
ent, undoubtedly, from what he had expected, 
| but he will have Jost nothing from having gonc 
to school to God in the study of creation. 


Revue Catholique des Eglises 
(To be continued. ) 
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“THE END JUSTIFIES THE MEANS.” 





The Jesuits are accused of giving countenance 
to the immoral maxim that the end justifies the 
means. Again and again they have challenged 
the world to put its finger upon any passage 
anywhere in their writings to justify this accus- 
ation and we are still awaiting its reply. A short 
time ‘back it seemed really to be coming at last: 
for there was an ex-Jesuit who was prepared to 
come forward with the long desired proof ; Count 
Holnsbroech left the Jesuit Society and the 
Catholic Church some few years since, and con- 
tributed a chapter of his experiences to a book 
entitled “ Roads from Rome,” in which he ex- 
pressly declared that the common charges we 
hear against the Jesuits are false, but that his 
ground of objection to them was of another 
character, viz., the manner in which they are 
alleged to painfully mould and repress their 
members. 

Since then, however, he has waxed warm in 
his bitter hatred of the Church and of his old 
comrades ; and a short time back he declared thar 
the charge in question is true, and that Jesuits do 
theoretically teach and practically carry out this 
maxim. A German secular priest named Das- 
bach promptly and publicly challenged this dec- 
laration, and pledged himself to forfeit £200 if 
any single Jesuit writer had ever laid down the 
principle that an action. bad in itself becomes 
good when performed for a good end. 

Holnsbroech accepted the challenge but the 
instances he cited went to show that Jesuit writ- 
ers have decided that “in certain cases, where 
it is clearly impossible to hinder a man altogether 
from performing an evil action, it is lawful to 
induce him at least to refrain from what is worst 
in it, and to restrict himself to what is less 
grievously bad. 

“Thus one bent on revenge, purposing to kill 
his enemy, supposing there to be no means of 
restraining him altogether, might be induced to 
confine his violence to a bastinado or horse- 
whipping. Typical instances of such a device 
are those related in the Scriptural history of 
Joseph, when, to prevent his murder by his 


brethren, Reuben counseled that he should be 


} 


| cast into a dry well, and Juda that he should be 


sold into captivity.” 

Of course it is not merely Jesuit writers who 
would justify such action. But in any case Das- 
bach refused to acknowledge this as meeting 
his challenge; whereupon Holnsbroech brought 
a lawsuit against him, demanding the £200 that 
had been staked; and many of the newspapers 
were overjoved that the Jesuits were at last fair- 
lv exposed ; but they spoke in haste, and are now 
perhaps repenting at leisure. 

For what happened ? 

First, the case was brought before the district 
court of Treves, but the action was dismissed 
there on the ground that the contract was of the 
nature of a wager, and that wagers did not be- 
long to its jurisdiction. Whereupon the case was 
taken to the provincial court at Cologne which 
decided that the contract was not of the nature 
of a wager, and that the case must be tried on its 
merits; and on March 30th of last year (1905) 
judgment was given to the effect that Holns- 
broech was shown to have entirely failed to sub- 
stantiate his claim, and the instances adduced by 
him to be nothing to the purpose. 

The Tribunal pointed out that there are two 
senses in which the maxim in question may be 
understood, viz: 

1. Any bad means may be justified if employ- 
ed for a good end. 

This is what every one understands by it when 
he accuses the Jesuits of teaching it; and such 
an accusation is a lie pure and simple; it being 
utterly false to say that the Jesuits ever have 
countenanced such an immoral maxim for an in- 
stant. 

But it may be understood in another sense, 
viz: 

2. Certain actions, otherwise unlawful, be- 
come lawful in view of certain ends for which 
they are necessary. 

In regard to this second interpretation Dr. Obr 
of Tubingen points out that it teaches a doctrine 
by no means peculiar to Jesuits, since it is an 
ethical truism accepted by moralists of every 
creed. And a raticaalist writer says that if 
Holnsbroech really meant the maxim to be under- 


stood in this latter sense, he committed an absurd- 
ity. 
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LITERARY NOTES 





One important event of this year is the appearance of 
the famous Dublin Review under its new editor, Mr 
Wilfrid Ward; and we are glad to hear of its great 
sale. The articles reach 2 high level throughout, and 
in that on “The Function of Prejudice,” which is evi- 
dently from the Editor's own pen; we recognize a fore- 
taste of that Biography of Cardinal Newman on which 
Mr. Ward is now busily engaged 

And in this peep at the Cardinal the Editor gives us 
a view of the Dublin as it is to be; a healthy conserva- 
tism, being combined with a willingness to recognize 
all that is true in our later learning 

True progress is based upon the due because propor- 
tionate appreciation of the past and present; not upon 
the undue appreciation of cither. “Now” has some- 
thing to say for itself as well as “Then;” “Then” has 
something to say for itself as well as “Now.” 

One man is a mere laudator temporis acti; with him 
what is new is false or at least not worthy of consid- 
eration; another sees no good in what is old and ap- 
preciates only what is present 

Newman was a conservative by deliberate conviction ; 
but he knew it was possible to exaggerate here as it is 
elsewhere, and he taught us how to strike the balance 
between the two attitudes 

He saw that “Prejudice” has a function to play in 
the preservation of truth, and a narrow man, who is 
nevertheless a good man will hold on to ancient truths 
which the “wisdom” of the wise might be tempted to 
discard 

So Newman recognized an element of truth in Lib- 
etal Catholicism, but he was aware of its snares and 
dangers. And to “liberalism” as such he was 4 life 
long enemy; he opposed it with all the force of his 
genius at Oxford; and when he went to Rome to re- 
ceive his Cardinal's hat at the age of 78 years he again 
pronounced against it 

The notion that “one religion is as good as another” 
was in his judgment at once shallow and contemptible 

At the same time he recognized that the language of 
dogma afforded but an imperfect expression, however 
necessary and however true in this actual world, of the 
deep things of God. But he never lost his balance. He 
did not go on tq say, that dogmatic expression was 
nothing simply because it was not all that the angels 
might wish for; it was relatively true as being at once 
necessary and the only instrument available. 

The Church has been forced to define, because her 
enemies have attacked her teaching with definitions 
that are false. And he saw more plainly than most 
how apt we are to “exercise our thought upon matters 
in which from the constitution of the human mind 
thought cannot be brought to any successful issue and 
is therefore out of place.” This was his notion of Ra- 


tionalism; not the due exercise of the intellect but the 





attempt to exercise it in a sphere in which it is helpless 

If we desired to select a characteristic scene from 
the Gospels in which the Cardinal would have fel: es- 
pecially at home it would be that in which our Lord 
set a little child in the midst and bid all the clever 
men about to be converted and become like that little 
one 





A new book upon an old subject is Mr. George Rus- 
sell's most interesting Life of Liddon. He had known 
him as a friend and appreciated him as a man of God 
There is a freshness and naturalness, and therefore 
truthfulness about the book that is most stimulating, 
and that makes the “Life” a very fascinating volume 
to read. 





Father Hugh Benson, we hear, has brought out an- 


| other work; the reign of Henry VIth being the period 


this time, and the hero a godly layman of that period 

Anyone who has read the author's other works, es- 
pecially perhaps “The King’s Achievement” and _re- 
cognizes the accurate historical groundwork on which 
they are based will be interested to hear of this further 
effort on the part of one who is now taking his place 
in the very front rank of modern novelists 





“Tre Catnouc Encyciorena.” 

Robert Appleton Co., Publishers 
A Catholic Encyclopedia in English is an imperative 
need of our times. No one who is interested in human 


| history past or present can ignore the Roman Catholic 
| Church either as an historical institution, which has 


been the central figure in the civilized world for we'll 
nigh two thousand years, decisively affecting its destin- 


| ies, religious, literary, scientific, artistic, social and po 
| litical, or as an existing power whose influence and 
| activity extend to every part of the globe 








The Catholic Encyclopedia is designed to present to 
its readers a precise statement of the teachings of the 
Roman Catholic Church. In matters on which the 
Church has not delivered her decision, the different 
views of acknowledged authority will be impartially 
recorded. In all things the object of the Encyclopedia 
will be the whole truth, free from prejudice, national, 
political or factional. Among the contributors are 
found the greatest scholars in the Roman Catholic 
world. It will consist of 15 volumes 

The Board of Editors is composed of Charles G 
Herbermann, LL.D., Dr. Edward Aloysius Pace and 
Dr. Thomas J. Shahan, of the Catholic University of 
America; Dr. Conde B. Pallen and the Rev. John J 
Wynne, S. J. 

In this connection it may be well to contradict a 
rumor ‘to the cffect that Father Wynne had ceased to 
be one of the editors. This rumor is entirely without 
foundation. Some months ago he resigned as Asso- 
ciate Editor of the Encyclopedia Americana, and took 
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occasion to warn Catholics against the use of his name 
by the agents of that work. Many persons who do not 
know of Fr. Wynne’s connection with the Americana, 
erroncously concluded that he had ceased to be an 
Editor of the Catholic Encyclopedia. He considers it 
necessary to correct this error and to say that on the 
contrary, one of his motives in retiring from the for- 
mer, was to be free to devote his time and labor exclu- 
sively to the latter. 


Father Paschal Robinson, O.F.M., has placed all 
lovers of the Seraph of Assisi under obligations to him 
for his critical edition of the “Writings of St. Francis 
of Assisi.” These writings have been translated from 
the original manuscripts in the library of the College 
of S. Bonaventure Quaracchi, near Florence, Italy 

Although based on the Quaracchi text, the volume is 
not restricted to the Latin writings of the Saint, and 
takes account of all the recent research of Carmichac! 
Sabatier, and other well known authorities on the sub- 
ject 

The volume consists of a general introduction treat- 
ing of various questions bearing on the works of S 
Francis. Then follows a detailed description of the 
ancient MS. collections in which these writings may 
be found. After this we find the writings of S. Francis 
proper. These include the Office of the Passion, the 
Canticle of the Sun, and so on. An appendix contains 
a list of the lost, doubtful, and spurious writings of the 
Saint. A beautiful photogravure of Della Robbia’s 
statue of S. Francis appears as frontispiece, and a fac- 
simile of the famous autograph benediction of S. Fran- 
cis given to Brother Leo, about which Reginald Balfour 
and Mr. Carmichael are now writing. The little book 
has been clegantly printed at the Dolphin Press, and 
is a delight to the eye. 


“Bisnor Sararion’s Prayer Boox,” edited with an 
introduction and notes by the Lord Bishop of Salisbury, 
leserves an attentive reading. The translation of parts 
of this Egyptian Pontifical, which dates back to the 
middle of the Fourth Century, is made from the Ger- 
man edition of Wobbermin. The’ thirty prayers con- 
tained in the Pontifical may be divided into six sec- 
tions: Eucharistic Anaphora, Baptismal Prayers, Or- 
dination Prayers, Blessing of Oils, Commemoration of 
the Dead, and Pro-Anaphoral Prayers 

What is of most interest to readers of Tue Lamp, is 
the Prayer used in the ordination of a priest, in which 
no mention is made of the name of priest. To the mind 
of Dr. Wordsworth, the ordination prayers in this Pon- 
tifical entirely disposes of what was apparently the 
contention of the late Pope, that the “order of Priest- 
hood or its grace and power, which is chiefly the power 


of consecrating and of offering the true Body and 
Blood of Christ” must be expressed in the form to 
make it valid. 

“The thoughts,” says Dr. Wordsworth, “are largely 
those of the English Ordination Service. The office 
of a steward and ambassador, and the ministry cf re 
conciliation, are all touched upon; but the order of 
Priesthood is not mentioned, and there is no reference 
to any sacramental acts, except that of reconciliation 

It may, of course, be inferred distantly from the 
reference to the ‘chosen ones,’ ie, the seventy Elders 
chosen by Moses. I need not say that in our earliest 
English type of Ordination Service, (Edwardine Ordi- 
nal), the title of “priest” was not only inferred, but 
expressed, and that four times—(1) in the act of pre- 
sentation, (2) in the Bishop's reply to the Archdeacon, 
(3) in the Collect, which then preceded the examina- 
tion, (4) and in the examination itself. The word 
‘Ministers,’ in the ‘Thanksgiving’ after the Veni Crea- 
tor, is also clearly used of the second order of the min- 
istry. This document then, comes in, and that in a 
most striking manner, to confirm the argument of our 
Archbishops in their reply to the Pope's Bull.” 


Following is the prayer to which the Bishop of Sal- 
isbury refers: 

“We stretch forth the hand, O Lord God of the heav- 
ens, Father of Thy Only Begotten, upon this man, and 
beseech thee that the Spirit of Truth may dwell (or 
settle) upon him. Give him the grace of prudence and 
knowledge and a good heart. Let a divine spirit come 
to be in him that he may be able to be a steward of 
Thy people and an ambassador of Thy divine oracles, 
and to reconcile Thy people to Thee the uncreated God, 
who didst give of the spirit of Moses upon the chosen 
ones, even Holy Spirit. Give a portion of Holy Spirit 
also to this man, from the spirit of Thy Only Begotten, 
for the grace of wisdom and knowledge and right faith, 
that he may be able to serve Thee in a clear conscience 
through Thy Only Begotten Jesus Christ, through 
Whom to Thee (is) the glory and the strength in Holy 
Spirit both now and for all the ages of the ages, Amen.” 


Bisnor Gore anp tHE Catnouic CLaims, by Dom 
John Chapman, O.S.B. Longmans, Green & Co. Just 
a year has passed since the above reply to Bishop Gore's 
cheap edition of Roman Catholic Claims was given to 
the public. The following quotation from the first 
chapter will, we think, interest such of our readers, 
as have not read Dom Chapman's book. 

“If in the early years of the Tractarian Movement 
the eyes of the party were much turned towards Rome, 
Dr. Gore thinks that this has long since ceased to be 
the case. Of course the first rush of converts after the 

' conversion of Newman was but a passing phenomenon 
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followed by a thin, though ever eaten stream. But 
the truth is, that the general movement of the whole 
English Church has been unccasingly Romewards 
(Italics ours.) The Evangelical party is no longer of 
any importance, while, such as it still is, it has moved 
so far with the times, that the material aspect of its 
churches and its services is far more ritualistic than 
was that of the ‘advanced’ churches as late as 1845 
Meanwhile, the leaders of the Vanguard and the Skir- 
mishers have gone forward apace. When I became a 
Catholic in 1890, reservation of the Sacrament was 
unheard of, except in a few convent chapels. Incense 
was uncommon. I remember being quite startled to 
hear that these two points had in five or six years come 
to be regarded as necessary to the fulness of Church 
life. Every year the habits borrowed from Rome, or 
from the Catholic Middle Ages become more ingrained. 
What were once watchwords of the advanced line are 
becoming part and parcel of the ordinary High Church 
claims. The old High Church positions are now held 
by the Moderates. It seemed a few years ago that the 
high water mark had been reached, and that no fur- 
ther forward movement was possible... . ” 


“It had become common to hear of black Masses, ro- 
saries, devotions to St. Joseph and to the Sacred Heart 


but one venture had still been felt too bold. At length 
Canon Everest wrote a book “The Power of the Keys’ 
to defend the primacy of St. Peter, and Mr. Spencer 
Jones followed it up with a defence of the Papal Claims 
It is as yet but a number of extremists who have fully 
accepted this new point. But it was in accordance with 
the analogy of the past that some should dare to push 
ahead, and grasp this truth also; and it is similarly th 
accordance with analogy that, where a few have led 
the forlorn hope, many should follow through the 
breach. The countenance given by Lord Halifax to 
Mr. Spencer Jones, and the energetic propaganda in the 
United States carried on by Tue Lamp, are gradually 
producing their effect. Already the ‘geographical’ 
theory is disappearing, according to which Anglican 
chaplains on the Continent are schismatics, while the 
Catholics in England are regarded in the same light. 
though their state of schism ceases if they should cross 
the channel. The ‘Branch’ theory has become old fash- 
ioned, and an elaborate and elusive, but in some ways 
far more tenable theory has taken its place. According 
to this view the Church of England is a province (or 
rather, two or more provinces) of the Catholic Church, 
which has no doubt exceeded its powers in self gov- 
ernment and has become enslaved to the State. But 
it has never become actually committed to heresy in 
spite of the heresies which have been and are permitted 
to its children, through the loss of discipline. It is 
natural that these provinces should have been excom- 
municated by the rest of the Church. Some regard 
this separation as a misunderstanding, which will be 
removed, when the Church of England can show her 








self in her true light, after a thorough reformatic 
others add that, since the separation took place, 
rest of the Church has exaggerated certain doctrines, 
notably that of Papal Infallibility. Others more re 
sonably are prepared to accept all that the Churdi 
teaches. . They hold, however, that it would 
wrong .. . to leave (the Church of England) bec: 


| they hope for a day of reconciliation, and of corpo: 


te-union. I think then, that the Church of England 
as a whole (apart from the Broad party) is moving 
steadily and corporately Romewards.” 

enemintemaniiios 


KALENDAR FOR MAY. 


Ss. Pour anp James, Appr. 
St. Athanasius, Bp, D. C. 
Invention oF Tue Hoty Cross. 
St. Monica, W. 

grep S. arrex Easter 

St. John before the Latin Gate. 
St. Gregory Nazianzen, Bp. D. 
47H S. arrer Easter 

St. Paschal Baylon, C, O. F. M. 
BL Sacrament.) 

St. Dunstan, B. C. 

stu S. arrex Easter. 

St. Bernardine of Sienna (Apostle of The Holy 
Name.) 

Rogation Day. 

Rogation Day. 

Rogation Day. 

Ascension Day. 

St. Augustine, 1st Archb. of Canterbury. 

St. Philip Neri, C. 

6rn S. arrer Easter. 

St. Bede, the Venerable, D. C. 

St. Mary Magdalen of Pazzi, V 


(Patron of the! 


In a glowing passage from one of his glowing ser- 
mons to the Fathers of the Oratory. speaking of what 
he hoped for his little spiritual family, Cardinal New- 
man once said: “I would beg for you this privilege, 
that the public world might never know you for praise 
or for blame; that you should do a good deal of hard 
work in your generation, and prosecute many useful la- 
bours, and effect a number of religious purposes, and 
send many souls to heaven, and take men by surprise, 
how much you were really doing, when they happened 
to come near enough to see it; but that by the world 
you should be overlooked, that you should not be 
known out of your place, that you should work for 
God alone with a pure heart and single eye, without 
the distractions of human applause, and should make 
Him your sole hope, and His eternal heaven your sole 
aim, and have your reward, not partly here, but fully 
and entirely hereafter.’’ 

These words of the great Cardinal should be the 
watchwords of every priest of God’s holy Church who 
desires to live the life! 





